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Sisters Brenda, Valorie and 
Shirley began their vocal career 
performing onstage as the 
opening act for B. B. King, 

The Four Tops, Little Richard 
and The Impressions, and doing 
backup work on albums by such 
stars as Aretha Franklin, 

Curtis Mayfield, Helen Reddy 
and Linda Clifford. 

But their most celebrated 
musical affiliation was their 
two-and-a-half year partnership 
with Diana Ross. Singing backup 
for Diana on her 1976 and 1977 
tours, The Jones Girls were spot- 


lighted nearly every show, knock- 
ingout critics and audiences alike. 

Now they’re on their own, 
with a debut album called 
“The Jones Girls” that moves 
them from the background 
right up into the front ranks 
where they belong. The album 
goes from dynamite disco num- 
bers (like their current hit 
“You Gonna Make Me Love 
Somebody Else’ to beautiful 
ballads to upbeat melodies. 

“The Jones Girls:’ You’ll have 
to move pretty fast to keep up 
with them. 


“The Jones Girls!* 
Singing for themselves 
and you. On Philadelphia 

International Records 
and Tapes. 

THE JONES GIRLS 


including: 

Life Goes On /We're A Melody/ Show Love Today 
You Gonna Make Me Love Somebody Else 



Produced by Joseph B. Jefferson, Charles B. Simmons, Dexter Wansel, McKinley Jackson, Kenneth Gamble and Leon Huff. 

© 1979 CBS Inc. Distributed by CBS Records. 

Gramaphone Records 





Paul D, Hardman 


On the 4th day of April 1979 Governor 
Edmund G. Brown, Jr., of California, 
signed executive order B-54-79. That order 
declared, in part, that: “The agencies, 
departments, board and commissions 
within the Executive Branch of govern- 
ment under the jurisdiction of the Gover- 
nor shall not discriminate against any in- 
dividual based solely upon the individual s 
sexual preference.” 

The impact of that order has yet to be 
fully realized, and it can be expected to be 
great. The reason for it is obvious. The 
time has come to respond to the demands 
of gay men and lesbians as a matter of 
political common sense. 

Equally of importance, it is a time when 
practical politicians who are also men or 
women of good will, can feel free to re- 
spond to their better instincts and reach 
out to meet the needs of the gay com- 
munity without fear of reprisal. 

Gay people, like all minorities who have 
been subject to the hate and bigotry of 
those who control government, have every 
right to expect action on their behalf. They 
have a right to be annoyed at delays. 

In theory, that sounds good; in practice 
it seldom works that way. Even men of 
good will like Jerry Brown have practical 
restraints put on them. The leaders of his 
own political party in California, like the 
Speaker of the Assembly, throw road 
blocks in Gov. Brown 's way on gay issues 
or other issues, regardless of merit. 

It was curious to note that despite the 
fact that Gov. Brown was already in the 
process of planning to issue his Executive 
Order to protect gay rights, statements 
were made in the legislature and circul- 
ated about as if the impetus were coming 
from the legislature rather than from the 
governor. 

Both Leo McCarthy, as Speaker of the 
Assembly, and Arthur Agnos, as whip of 
the Assembly, have had ample opportunity 
to get legislation through the Assembly, 
yet their bills consistently die in commit- 
tees. 

When a pro-gay republican attempts to 
get the same legislation through the 
Senate, like Senator Milton Marks' S.B. 3, 
which would protect homosexuals from 
employment discrimination, it somehow 
gets sabotaged, only to reappear as a 
democratically sponsored bill S.B. 18, as 
introduced by Senator Roberti. 

Gay men and lesbians would have to be 
considered rather naive if they are ex- 
pected to believe that a combination of the 
three most powerful men in government, 
the Governor, the Speaker of the Assembly 
and the Whip of the Assembly cannot get 
pro-gay legislation if they really wanted to. 

It is important to realize that Jerry 
Brown, as Governor, on his own, took the 


risk of issuing an executive order, despite 
the failure of the legislature to act. He took 
the risk and should get the credit. 

Now that the California Supreme Court 
has just handed down a very favorable de- 
cision in the S.F, Gay Law Student v. 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph, which 
prohibits discrimination by the state 
government and by public utilities, only 
the legislature has failed in its duty to the 
homosexual community. 

The only rational approach to the 
legislature and its members when they 
come up for re-election is simply: “What 
have you done for me lately it may be the 
only language they really understand. 

The executive order just did not happen. 
It all began a few years ago with the ac- 
tions of the National Committee for Sexual 
Civil Liberties which maintains national 
surveillance on issues affecting human 
sexual freedom. They have an eastern 
headquarters at 18 Ober Road Princeton, 
New Jersey; and its west coast headquar- 
ters at 1800 North Highland Ave., in Los 
Angeles. 

Headed by Thomas F. Coleman, Esq., of 
L.A. and Dr. Arthur C. Warner, of Prince- 
ton, as Co-Chairman, they have among the 
many leading individuals in the country a 
man who works for the Governor of the 
state of Pennsylvania, Anthony Silvestre. 

In 1976 Silvestre approached Milton J. 
Shapp, then Governor of the State of Penn, 
and got him to write a Dear Jerry ’ letter to 
the Governor of California. Since I was a 
part of the project, as a member of the Na- 
tional Committee, I received a copy of that 
letter dated February 17, 1976. 

It was sent, as the first line of the letter 
states . . at the request of Thomas F. Col- 
eman. . . .” The letter goes on to compli- 
ment Governor Brown on the efforts being 
made on behalf of gay people in Califor- 
nia, while recommending that the Gover- 
nor go even further and implement the pro- 
tection of gay people through the issuance 
of an executive order. The Governor went 
on to point out that he had issued such an 
order in April of 1975, and that they were 
successful in Penn, in coping with the new 
problems. 

Perhaps it is time to reveal that as early 
as February 1976, 1 personally was in direct 
contact with the Governors office as a 
member of the National Committee to en- 
courage Brown to act at that time. Gov. 
Brown has always been highly supportive 
of the interests of oppressed minorities. 
His interest in gay rights is typical of his 
general humanitarism. 

There can be no doubt that Gz . 
Brown’s appointment of Rose Bird as 
Chief Justice is a part of his cve r -a 
philosophy of humanism. The Bi r c 
has proven to be enlightened a~c - *"r 


forefront of human rights. 

It was the Bird Court which, for the first 
time in judicial history, accepted a 
challenge against a popular initiative. The 
Supreme Court accepted the challenge, 
which the Pride Foundation presented 
against the Briggs Initiative, when Senator 
John V. Briggs first attempted to launch 
his hate initiative against gay school 
teachers. 

Behind the scene in the Governors 
office, where the most important planning 
is done, are such understanding and sym- 
pathetic human being as J. Anthony Kline, 
who is the advisor on Legal Affairs. 

It is through the efforts of Tony Kline 
that the Governor is able to implement his 
executive order and to assure judicial ap- 
pointments for minorities, including gay 
people who are qualified. 

I had the pleasure of meeting with Kline 
at a lunch with Tom Coleman and others of 
the National Committee for Sexual Civil 
Liberties in L.A. on the 19th of June 1979. 

Without encouraging direct quotes, it is 
fair to state that he let it be known that 
Gov. Brown recognizes the need for gay 
rights and will do all that he can as gover- 
nor to bring it about. 

Kline, speaking for himself, took note of 
the great success gay citizens have been 
having organizing political strength in var- 
ious parts of the state. A fact, he pointed 
out, not lost on politicians running for 
office in various areas of the state. 

At the L.A. meeting on the 19th of June, 
the National Committee was able to in- 
troduce a representive of the Governor of 
Penn. The The Governor of Penn, is now a 
Republican, Dick Thornburgh. The fact 
that it was possible for the gay community 
to enjoy the peaceful transition from a 
Democratic to a Republican Administra- 
tion, without difficulties, was of a r ea: 
terest, especially since the r e as v-e% r. e 
fuss made on the issue in the state press. 

Thomas C. Coleman expresse: :'eat 
pleasure at the mee:’ - : ”*e Gz.e r - 

nor’s aide and told Kline that It is ap- 
parent that Governor E i through his 
executive order and his nomination of gay 
attorn ies to the Stale * Dench. more 
than any other pofilictan in the country has 
demonstrated true leadership in the area 

of human rights 

Returning compfimento Kline indicated 
that the Gov erno r was aware of the effec- 
tive work being done nationally by the 
me m ber s of die National Committee for 
Sexual Cwi Liberties 

What seeamd by the time to be a meet- 
ing of daaaadaal mapact society broke up 
with a comaaenent bom the Governor’s 
oflfee to heap n eftoae contact, and the 
pvoaaaa of aaodmr amabng in the near fu- 
ture 









No Tan line —new laws about nude 
sunbathing. 

Travel— San Juan 

Film —the Consequence. Major Oay Film. 
Fashion —Disco Flash. New Lame jeans. 
Looking Good— Cosmetic Surgery. Is it for 
You? 

Exclusive Interview with Candl Station, 
Warner Brother’s recording Star. 

Art: the work of Sybil. 

Poppers— the disco drug sweeps the nation 
Profile: Herbert L.V. Hughes, designer. 




performance by artist Lou Rudolph. 
Pictorial : Gay Day with text by Paul 
Hardman 
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Coming soon: 

Dance Your Ass Off 
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Nude sunbathing is such an accepted 
fact of life in San Francisco that it hardly is 
ever a topic of conversation. Almost un- 
noticed, therefore, was a recent policy 
change by the State of California's Direc- 
tor of Parks which has formalized nude 
sunbathing almost 

Russell W. Cahill, park director, said, 
Enforcement of nude sunbathing regula- 
tions within the state park system shall be 
made only upon the complaint of a private 
citizen,' 1 in a memo to all of his staff. “Cita- 
tions or arrests shall be made only after at- 
tempts are made to elicit voluntary com- 
pliance with the regulations.” This means 
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argument that Cahill calls “a good one.” It 
is he says, . . a victimless crime at worst 
and certainly an innocuous action.” 

On our trip to the beach to catch the sun 
and avoid a tan line, Gay Life invited artist 
Sybil, waiters Mike and John from Ham- 
burger Mary’s, artist Lou Rudolph and 
Billy, Sybil’s boyfriend. Scores of sun- 
bathers were out in their altogether enjoy- 
ing the sun, both men and women, 
straights and gays, in a non-sexual, low 
key atmosphere of good fun and good 
health. Now you can join them knowing at 
worst that a park ranger might request that 
you put on a bathing suit . . . which you can 
always take off later. After all, who wants a 
tan line?# 


Photo by Jim Moss 


:~ai according to a department spokeswo- 
man Gene Cone, “If a ranger gets a com- 
p ant and goes over and tells someone to 
out n is clothes on, and he does, that would 
oe tne end of it.” Until now, a ranger could 
(without a complaint) arrest a person sun- 
caning nude on a federal beach. Needing 
a complaint to make an arrest is the impor- 
tant element, for at remote beaches such 
as Land’s End where these photos were 
taken one would be hard pressed to get 
anyone to make a complaint . . . they are 
all nude, themselves. 

In fact, Land’s End has become a tradi- 
: on, a sort of secret place — where maybe 
50.000 people are in on the secret. Near 


the famous Cliff House and Sutro Baths 
ruins, Land’s End daily has hundreds of 
nude sunbathers year-round and right in- 
side the city limits. Land’s End is one of a 
half dozen such beaches in and around 
San Francisco that feature nude sun- 
bathing. 

The one beach in the state that has 
caught the most controversy is San 
Diego’s municipal Black Beach, which for 
a time was the only officially designated 
nude beach in the country. Recently, that 
city voted to rescind that status and ar- 
rests soon followed. Opponents of the ar- 
rests cite the extra costs of law enforce- 
ment officers patrolling nude beaches, an 
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■ YING between the Atlantic 

■ and the Caribbean is an is- 
land 100 miles long and 35 
miles wide. This island has 

beautiful beaches, a year-round tropical 
climate, a metropolitan center equal to any 
sarge city in the U.S. and a night life that 
won't quit. 

The island is Puerto Rice and the city is 
San Juan. A favorite vacation spot for the 
Eastern part of the country, but rarely 
visited by the Western section. Puerto Rice 
has the beaches, night life and large 
hotels that Hawaii offers, but with the 
Spanish influence it has a special Euro- 
pean quality that Hawaii doesn’t. 

San Juan is the oldest city in American 
territory. Puerto Rice was discovered by 
Columbus in 1493 who used San Juan as a 
fortress to defend its territory against 
European powers. The city has grown and 
now occupies a large metropolitan area, 
Put the original section of the city is still 
preserved. Old San Juan is a seven-block- 
square area that has been restored and set 
aside as a historic zone. The zone is pro- 
tected by El Morro, a fort built in 1591 with 
a wall that originally surrounded the city. 

Old San Juan offers the tourist many fine 
shops and excellent restaurants. For the 
gay night life The Abbey at 251 Calle Cruz 
is always a fun club to visit. The dance 
area is not very large, but the crowd is fun 
and the music loud. On Wednesday night 
The Abbey offers its guest an hour drag 
show. The show includes music and com- 
edy. The act is done in Spanish, but the 
language is universal and one can usually 
figure out what is going on. The club is 
membership, but the tourist can always get 
in. For a non-member the price is $5 which 
includes two free drinks. The Abbey is 
open seven nights a week and the price 
also includes the show if your visiting on 
Wednesday night. 

The clubs in Puerto Rice are fashioned 
after those in New York City. Therefore, if 
it's hot in New York you will find it in San 
Juan. The bars and clubs are open all 
night with no closing laws. The drinking 
age is 18, but usually it’s not enforced. The 
music is again current with New York and 
always accompanied by a light show. 
Drinks cost between $1 and $1.50 during 
the day and $1.75 to $2 at night. 

San Juan is also known for its casinos. 
Most of the larger hotels have casinos with 

tables and slot machines. Some of tb^ bet- 

\ 

ter casinos are at the El San Juan and The 
Palace Hotel in Isla Verde and the Holi- 
day Inn and Sheraton in Condado. During 
the day shirts and shoes are required and 
in the evening men are required to wear 
jackets. 

San Juan is divided into many sections 
which the locals will refer to when giving 
directions. There’s Old San Juan at the 
end of the peninsula, Condado (new San 
Juan) and isla Verde. Condado is where 
many of the gay hotels and clubs are lo- 
cated and where most of the tourist hotels 
are located. Isla Verde is near the airport 
and has the best beach area. The beach is 
protected by a coral reef which calms the 
water and allows for some good swim- 
ming. The water is very clear and always 
near 68 degrees. When on the beach for 
the first time beware of the sun. It is very 
hot and for someone without a tan the 
maximum exposure should be limited to 
one hour. 



Puerto Rico has many fine beaches to 
choose from and with the hot weather it’s a 
good place to cool off. The average tem- 
perature in San Juan is 89 degrees with 
high humidity and it usually rains every- 
day. With this type of climate light clothing 
is required all year. Light clothing is also 
required for the discos. Although they are 
all air-conditioned, after a few dances the 
humidity begins to take effect. 

The Atlantic Beach Hotel is a good gay 
hotel which is located on the beach in the 
Condado section of San Juan. The hotel 
includes a deck bar and restaurant over- 
looking the beach, where you can always 
find some nice scenery. The top of the 
hotel features a hot disco called Stars, the 
most popular gay disco in San Juan. The 
decor is modern Tutankhamun with a 
pyramid shape roof. The disco has two 
bars, one inside near the dance floor and 
one outside with a beautiful view of the 
city. The dance area is very large and sits 
under the pyramid roof. The music is all 
disco and the sound system and light 
show all combined makes it the one disco 
that must be visited. There is no member- 
ship and the cost is $4 on weekday’s and 
$6 on the weekend. Again two drinks are 
included in the price of admission. 

The hotel is centrally located and the 
rates are reasonable. During the summer 
season a single room is $20 to $25 and a 
double is $30 to $35. The winter rates are a 
bit higher, $28 to $43 and $35 to $50 
respectively. 

Also in the area is Arco Blancos, a 
guesthouse with a nice bar in the cour- 
tyard. Arcos is off the beach, but does 
have a nice swimming pool. The oasis bar 
is very friendly and a good place to relax 
before going to the discos. Arcos is in the 
Condado area at 10 Carrion Court and 
offers some special vacation plans. It is 
more expensive than the other hotels, but 
at Arcos you receive that personal touch. 

San Juan offers the gay visitor many gay 
bars to visit other than the disco. For those 


looking for the back room bars there’s The 
Penthouse in Condado which also has 
movies, the Lion’s Den in Old San Juan 
and a real fun bar called The Blowhole 
also in Condado. For the visitor who wants 
a more relaxed bar there’s the Main Street 
Bar in Old San Juan and Michael’s Thing 
in Condado. 

The gay community is very large in San 
Juan, but it is not open like San Francisco 
or New York. It is still something done 
behind closed doors and not in the public 
eye. This is why most of the clubs do re- 
quire memberships. 

After you discover San Juan it’s a good 
idea to venture out into the countryside, 
which is very different than the big city life. 

Still very rural you can find some beautiful 
deserted beaches only 30 minutes outside 
the city. Luqillo Beach is about 40 minutes 
outside San Juan and is a beautiful beach 
lined with palm trees. Also near Luquillo is 
the El Yunque Rain Forest, a tropical forest 
located high in the mountains. The forest 
offers a beautiful two mile hike to the vista 
point which gives you a view of both the 
Caribbean and Atlantic coast. 

For a quiet weekend trip or just a day for 
shopping the U.S. Virgin Islands is an ideal 
place to visit. Only a thirty minute plane 
trip from San Juan and for very little 
money. Most of the local airlines offer a 
couple package which allows two to fly for 
only $63 round trip. The islands are 
beautiful and except for the seaport towns 
very natural. The major tourist islands are 
St. Thomas and St. Croix. 

The U.S. Virgin Islands are duty free and 
therefore liquor, tabacco goods and jewe- 
lry can be bought at reduced prices. There 
are limits on amounts that can be brought 
back into the States, but the savings are 
worth the visit. The islands are a favorite 
visiting place for the gay tourist, but there 
is very little in the way of gay hotels or 
bars. The same is true for Puerto Rico. All 
the gay activity is in San Juan and very lit- 
tle can be found outside the city. 

One of the larger discos that can be 
found in San Juan is Bachelors in the 
Santurce section of the city. Hidden on a 
side street, Bachelors had one of the 
largest crowds found in any of the large 
clubs. Again the club is membership, but a 
non-member can get in for $4 on the week- 
days and $6 on the weekend. This club had 
the largest dance area and the loudest 
disco, but the light show was very bad. 

Bachelors is noted for being the best pick- 
up bar. 

San Juan is a beautiful city and the peo- 
ple are very proud. Like any big city you 
have your industry and poor districts, but 
over-all it’s a wonderful city to visit. The 
Spanish influence is more prominent than 
the American, even though Puerto Rico is 
a comonwealth of the United States. 

Therefore you will find the people using 
more Spanish than English, except in the 
tourist spots. 

The best time to visit the island is 
December thru March. This is when the cli- 
mate is mild and not as humid. However, 
this July Puerto Rico will have its largest 
tourist trade ever with the Pan American 
Games being held in San Juan. This mini- 
Olympics will attract people from all over 
the world, which should make San Juan a 
hot town to visit. Pan American Games or 
not, San Juan is one hot town that 
shouldn’t be missed. 15 











by Fritz Heaton 

ortraying gay people in a normal 
life-style is seldom shown in 
films dealing with the subject. 
The industry is making some improve- 
ments in this area, but stereotyping is still 
a common occurrence. 

A new film, The Consequence, has 
done away with all stereotypes and shown 
a gay love affair as a beautiful and tender 
experience. 

The Consequence is a German film and 
director Wolfgang Petersen has treated 
the subject with extreme sensitivity. 

The story concerns an actor, Martin, 
played by Jurgen Prochnow, who is con- 
victed of having sex with a fifteen -year-old 
boy. Martin is sent to prison where he 
meets Thomas, Ernst Hannawald, who is 
the son of a prison employee. 

The men in the prison decide to put on a 
play, with Martin playing the father in the 
story and Thomas being chosen to play his 
son. The two meet at rehearsal, where 
Thomas instantly falls in love. 

Martin is naturally apprehensive of 
becoming involved with Thomas, because 
of the age difference, and therefore tries to 
ignore his feelings. Thomas is very persis- 
tent and hides away in Martin’s cell, where 
he isn’t discovered by Martin until the 
doors are closed for the night. At this point 
Martin breaks down and the two spend a 


beautiful night of love-making. They both 
fall hopelessly in love and must continue 
their love affair through Setters. 

Thomas is a very beautiful young man 
and the story portrays him as being inno- 
cent and new to the gay life-style. How- 
ever, as the story continues his innocence 
slowly disappears, and he becomes hard 
and cold towards life. 

After months of writing letters, Martin is 
released and the two are reunited again. 
They find a house together and all seems 
wonderful until Thomas’ father decides to 
have his son arrested and sent to a reform 
school for being a fag. Here is where 
Thomas loses all his innocence and 
beauty. The other boys at the school are 
extremely cruel and they all continue to 
make fun of him because he’s gay. 

In one scene the boys are asked by their 
mean and hateful instructor, Mr. Diethelm, 
to take Thomas along when they visit 
Babette. Ms. Babette is the local country 
girl who enjoys having sex with the entire 
gang. Thomas is forced into taking his 
pants off and once near Babette, he fights 
off the gang and runs away to find shelter. 

The Consequence has some beautiful 
scenes which were done by photographer 
Jorg-Machael Baldenius. The film was 
shot in black and white, which makes 
some of the scenes even more moving 
than if they were done in color. The entire 
film is in German with English subtitles, 


which are hardly noticed once the movie 
becomes involved. The screenplay is by 
Alexander Ziegler and Wolfgang Petersen, 
from the novel by Alexander Ziegler. 

The film continues with Thomas escap- 
ing from the reform school and running 
away to Germany. Most of the film takes 
place in Switzerland so Thomas must stay 
out of the country until he’s 21 years old. 
The story becomes involved at this point 
and the two are forced to accept some 
unpleasant situations. 

The Consequence is a very well done 
film and the acting is superb. Special at- 
tention should be given to Ernst Han- 
nawald (Thomas) for making the transition 
from the innocent lifestyle to the hardness 
of reality. The film explores the problem 
that many gay people must face, and that 
is, the right to live as they choose. 
Throughout the film, society continues to 
put up blockades to stop the love that 
Thomas and Martin had for each other, 
eventually destroying that love. 

The Consequence is a film that every- 
one should see, to experience the love and 
pain that two lovers must go through to ex- 
ist in society. It’s a tender love story that 
will have you thinking about it days after 
you see it. 

The film is now making its American 
debut in San Francisco. The Consequence 
Is a Libra Films release and is showing at 
the Lumiere Theatre on California Street. 
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The newest in disco clothing is lame. And the 
latest design in this flashy fabric is Radar’s new 
jeans by Gilbert. Cut along the lines of Fiorrucci’s 
stylish pants, these jeans come in gold, hot pink, 
electric blue tourquoise and fucia. Available at 
Joseph Magnin’s and other stores around the 

Country for about 


photo by Mark Rennie 

















Singer Camille O’Grady works it 
out with David in the new lame 

jeans by Gilbert. Be sure 
to avoid retinal damage under 
disco lights when wearing these 
flashy, reflective pants. Radar 
jeans are definitely beyond vi- 
sion. 
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by Alexander J. Desy 



T HIS year, as many as one and one-half million surgical 
operations will be done in the United States purely for 
reasons of appearance. Any alteration of the outer layer of 
skin falls into the category of “cosmetic surgery”. Today medical 
science has advanced to the point that almost anyone desiring 
cosmetic surgery can obtain it economically and iwht a minimum 
of discomfort. The many surgical methods now in use for correct- 
ing or altering the skin vary from major reconstructive operations 
to minor corrective procedures. 


Provided you can afford it, anyone who really wants it should 
have it. The important thing is to examine why you want it to be 
sure your motives and your expectations are realistic. Cosmetic 
surgery is quite safe. Most operations are performed under local 
anesthetic so the major risk of anesthetic complications is greatly 
reduced. Since safety isn’t a big consideration here, what is_ Your 
motives should be the prime consideration: For some, psychology 
enters the picture. They may exaggerate the role of a cosmetic 
defect plays in their personal emotional life. In these cases, the 
surgeon who can probably correct the defect anatomically, can- 
not correct the underlying psychological or social problem. Don’t 
forget that complications tend to occur in plastic surgery in direct 
proportion to the amount of surgery performed. The more surgery, 
the more risks. One surgeon believes not only in psychological 
prepartation, but physical preparation as well. “Before and after 
treatment consisting of a vitamin and mineral supplement for 
several weeks prior to surgery plus a minimum of 400 gms. of 

illustration by Jerry A. Taymr 


According to Dr. Richard Coburn, a leading Manhattan plastic 
surgeon, “It is important to realize that these operations are, and 
always have been, ‘unisexual’. 20 to 25 i percent of all operations 
performed are now done on men as compared with 5 to 10 percent 
ten years ago.” Dr. Coburn also went on to say, “If having an 

operation will increase a person’s self-con?dence, why shouldn’t 
they_” 
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vitamin C — an invaluable aid in promoting healing.” 

It can be difficult to assess just why you feel you need surgery, 
but if you are generally happy with your appearance and not 
preoccupied with your looks in total, and if you have one particu- 
lar feature or flaw that you’ve been very dissatisfied with for a long 
time, chances are you’re a good candidate for surgery. 

Cosmetic surgery includes these various procedures: 

1. Face-lift (rhytidectomy). 

2. Eyelid-lift (blepharoplasty). 

3. Removing wrinkles, lines, bags, and sags in the lower face, 
check, and mouth. 


your first step should be to find a doctor. Most people find that 
with something this important, they don’t necessarily want to set- 
tle on the first and only doctor they see. Consultations are stan- 
dard procedure in cosmetic surgery. The usual practice is to call 
your county or state medical society and ask for the names of ac- 
credited plastic surgeons in your area, or ask your family doctor 
for recommendations. The county medical society can usually tell 
you where the doctor went to school, when, and how long he or 
she has been accredited if you’d like to consider these factors in 
making your final decision. You. can also get information and 
referrals from The Secretary, The American Academy of Facial 
Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery, Suite 4008, 2800 Lake 


4. Removing neck and skin lines, wrinkles, and grooves. 

5. Restructuring the skin, mouth, and face, and reducing or 
enlarging the chin (mentoplasty). 

6. Skin peeling (Chemosurgery), and smoothing out of wrinkles. 

7. Skin planing (rhinoplasty). 

8. Nose reshaping (rhinoplasty). 

9. Reshaping and restructuring the ears (otoplasty). 

10. Reshaping, enlarging, and lifting the breasts (mammoplasty or 
augmentation). 

11. Brest reduction (mamoplasty). 

Once you’ve decided to investigate cosmetic surgery seriously, 


Shore Drive, Chicago, IL 60657 and The American Society of 
Plastic and Reconstructive Surgeons, Suite 800, 29 East 
Madison Street, Chicago, IL 60602. 

Pick one doctor and make an appointment for a consultation in 
one of two ways. Some doctors charge a flat fee for the consulta- 
tion and you’re billed for that. Others have a fee that is deductible 
from the cost of your surgery, should you decide on it. Otherwise 
you pay the fee. In the latter case, the fee is apt to be more than in 
the former. Both are fairly common and considered fair. 

Once you have an appointment, don’t go in cold. Make a list of 
questions you’d like to have answers to so that you use your time 
wisely. Don’t be timid. It’s your face and body and your money, so 
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= *ne questions you want, no matter how silly they may seem 
_ ry to get a fix on how you feel about the doctor — whether 

- : : jla develop a rapport or not, whether you think he or she 
e 's:ands or cares about what you want. If you have questions 
: : jbts as to whether this doctor is for you, see another one. 
-•c- : be surprised if the doctor asks you a few questions, too. 
: s: nastic surgeons are very particular about whom they oper- 

- jh since a patient with unrealistic expectations can be a 
: - em later on. The doctor will probably ask you why you feel 

- ~eed the operation and how long you’ve been thinking about 
‘ probably question you in detail about exactly what it is 

your nose, ears, eyes or whatever, that bothers you, espe- 


may cover most expenses. Some doctors are more inclinded to 
“find” these extras than others. This is something you should dis- 
cuss with your doctor. In general, the longer the doctor has been 
practicing and the more well known he or she is, the higher the 
fees will be. You’ll get an idea of the going rate by asking the two 
doctors you consult what they charge and comparing them. 

Fees for cosmetic surgery are almost always due in advance of 
the operation. Don’t feel that your doctor is strange or unethical in 
asking for payment as much as two weeks ahead. Almost without 
exception, all plastic surgeons do this for several reasons. Pa- 
tients often get frightened at the last minute and cancel out. Hav- 
ing you pay for your surgery in advance usually gives the doctor a 


: any on a second visit if you’ve decided to have the surgery. 

Cosmetic surgery is expensive. It should be, it’s very painstak- 
r : a ork. In fact, some of the procedures, especially on the eye, 
saio to be some of the most delicate of all surgery. The results 
='e *o r life, so that should help you pay the price emotionally. Fi- 
" a~; aily, a relatively new income tax law now allows you to fake 
■ _ e s:andard medical deduction for cosmetic surgery. This is a big 
o ; cr most people. Also, hospitalization does sometimes cover 
>:~e of your hospital stay. It depends on the kind of medical 
: : ; . you have, and, to some extent, your doctor. If there is any 
: * ~ e r small work that can be done while you’re having your surg- 
es say the removal of a mole or polyps, your hospital insurance 


good idea that you are serious and will turn up for the operation. If 
you don’t, your doctor is in for trouble. An operating room and cer- 
tain of the hospital’s personnel have been engaged, and if the pa- 
tient doesn’t show up, it ties up the hospital facilities. It also 
damages the doctor’s reputation. 

Cosmetic surgery is probably the most drastic beauty move you 
can make. It can also be the most important and successful one. 
Before you take the plunge, give careful thought to your decision 
and familiarize yourself with what cosmetic surgery can and can’t 
do. Finally, if you choose cosmetic surgery as the answer for you, 
don’t approach it fearfully; instead be confident, treat it as one of 
the most exciting adventures you’re ever going to have. 



















by Richar 


f- 



ANY 



earborn 


it’s advan- 



tageous to manage themselves 
instead of being managed, the 
satisfaction of directing your energy 
instead of being at the mercy of 
someone else’s interpretation. How 
many times have you said to yourself, 
“If only I could have done it my way.” 
For an artist to have any material 
misrepresented could mean all the 
difference between commercial sue- 
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cess of failure. That is the bottom line. 
Will our efforts be realized. Will our 
actions be accepted. We all want our 
messages to be understood as we go 

selling our products. We s 
at we think they want to hear, even 
taking it to extremes ignoring what 

honestly know. Occasionally, 
we say IS what we think and 
feel. When these basic elements meld 
together you know you’ve got a win- 
ner that’s going to hit home. 

ome for many artists is where the 
nuxus of their material is conceived. 



ambience generated 



how 


ive can be revealed within their 
wn music. Sometimes, even the lack 
congenial home is the creative 


feelings of love, acceptance 

are poured into the 
popular music like cement 
sidewalks — where they remain 


inspite 



how much they 


get stepped on. Though the theme is 
redundant, the meaning can be ex- 
perienced as if it was the first time, 
ach pain or joy contains its own uni- 
eness and its own disguise. 
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For a singer to understand these 
feelings she must have experienced 
them for herself. To be convincing on 
stage, she must not be embarassed- 
when singing about these feelings in 
public, even if they are personal. Can- 
di Station is just that singer. Her 
songs release the happiness and sad- 
ness, the nervousness and the 
deliberation. It’s pure confession for 
the sould. Just mix it with a dance 
beat and you’ll be able to sweat it all 
out of your system, as if it was fifteen 
minutes in the sauna or an hour at the 
gym. 

We recently met with Candi Sta- 
tion at the Stanford Court Hotel in 
San Francisco. At the suite that 
Warner Brothers used for ther pre- 
sentation were two dozen of the West 
Coast’s best DJs, reporters and pro- 
motion people, including Warner 
Brothers’ very own Craig Kostich. It’s 
an unusually warm and sunny day, 
view from the hotel window is spec- 
tacular. As we converse, I realize that 
Miss Station is an attractive woman 
and her spirit and honesty are only 
matched by the brilliance of the day. 

As she is now growing into a new 
level of accomplishment with her 
music, I feel this is the best way to 
start our conversation: 

Richard: You’re now producing your 
own albums . . . yes_ 

Candi: Well, you have the freedom 
.... you can get into your own self 
when you lay your own tracks. Your 
not singing somebody else’s tunes. I 
can feel mayself in the music even 
before I put the vocals on. You know 
it’s you. 

R: And your doing songwriting so 
you’re there from point one. 

C: Right, I’m treating it like a baby. 
I’m involved with the whole produc- 
tion because if I were to take my 
songs to any other producer he might 
take alot of me out of those songs and 
I don’t want that to happen. 

R: So how has this new position or 
role changed your current album. 
Have you changed your sound. 

C: No, not that much. That voice will 
never change, (she laughs at her 
remark). Anybody can produce it an- 
dit will still sound like Candi Station, 
But now I can feel the things I have 
been wanting to do for a long, long 
time. So I’ve put it all in this album. 

R: Des the album have a theme to it_ 
Or a consistency to each song so that 
they ail relate to each other. 

C: If there is, it’s by chance not by 
choice. The whole album is like a 
chance. I was talking to my manager 
on night when I told him that I felt I 
could really produce an album. So, 
when he came to me and said it was 
OK with WB I got very excited and, I 


have to admit, I was scared to death 
started thinking maybe I couldn't do 
it, but I got over that once I started 
R: Was it never suggested before tha: 
you could produce. 

C: On my last album, House of Love 
asked David Crawford if I could dc = 
couple of things and he flatly turnec 
me down. 

R: Was that a thorn in your side. 

C: Yes, it was because I felt the'e 
were things I could do. But I didn : 
want to take his job, I just wantea :: 
add some of my own touches like pl * 
ting in a synthesizer here or a coup e 
of horn lines there. And he said r e 
didn’t hear it that way but I said “I c: 
David.” so 

R: You’ve incorporated into yo^' 
music a warm, mid-tempo sound . 
an earthy quality is evident in yo^' 
torch songs. 

C: I love that warmth. That’s what I ~ 
about. I have that kind of personality 
and that’s the way I project to au- 
diences. I can dig singing hard songs 
and rough songs but overall, I thir* 
you should gently persue someboc* 
Not harshly pull them but gently . 
then they’ll come on their own will 
R: What is your background. 

C: Well, I’m a southern girl. Born ar : 
raised in Alabama. I even picked cot- 
ton with my father when I was smai 
Later we moved and I graduated fro^ 
high school in Nashville. During th s 
time I was in a Gospel group, 
toured all over. We were like the 
Jackson Five of gospel. We even ha: 
our own outfits and I sang lead. We 
use to watch other people perfor- 
like Lou Rawls and Aretha Frankl- 
in the early seventies I was singing c - 
my own, but nothing major happens: 
until I joined Warner Brothers. 

R: So, Young Hearts Run Free was 
your first national success ... did it 
surprise you. 

C: No, it didn’t. I loved the song anc 
knew from the moment I first heard : 
that it was a hit ... . cause it grabbe: 
me and made me cry. 

R: It had a great little story to it. Dc 
you like to tell stories in your songs_ 
C: Yes, I love it. When I’m sent a son: 
on a cassette I listen to it. If it does r : 
catch me then I just don’t use it. I like 
good story lines with good punches 
I’ve changed lyrics, lines and eve- 
verses in songs, but never took clai~ 
for it. 

R: You sing of women in distress, s 
this personaL 

C: Sure, I’ve had a lot of experience 
in heartaches, it hasn’t been easy. I r 
not married now nor involved wit- 
anyone. Most people you get involve: 
with want to put chains on you. see 
what you’re gonna do. I’m about free- 
dom and THAT’S IT! I can’t deal wit~ 
that. So I don’t even bother. 
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R: Do you think your songs reflect a 
contemporary attitude? 

C: With the songs that S have written, 
yes. This is the way I think . . . this is 
the way I feel. The song Victim was 
written for me. And though it con- 
cerned the personal problems I was 
having it was David Crawford’s crea- 
tion. I was singing it for him. I was 
saying his thoughts about love and 
misunderstanding and people who 
want to possess each other. 


R: Why do you think people possess 
each other? 

I think it’s insecurity. They feel un- 
sure. They don’t even know what they 
want to do so they try to bar you from 
what you wanna do. They want you to 
be them. It’s happened to me, but I’m 
not gonna let it be that way anymore. 
I’m an intelligent woman and I know I 
can think for myself. 

R: Do other female songwriters and 
singers feel that too? 


C: Oh, they do .... alot do! I think 
they are tried of being put in chains. I 
know I have been. I can’t stop my 
career for no guy who wants to tell me 
to stay home and do only one or two 
concerts a year. No Way!! My new 
album is about freedom and that’s 
what I’m about. If somebody loves 
you . . . sincerely loves you then they 
will accept what you have to do. 
That’s what love is . . . accepting the 
other person, totally. 
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Generating the kind of energy 


ROOTimEHTS 

EAST BrlV 

'd Street Oakland California 04612 
415 - 832-0628 


Includes the hits “Lady Night”&“Swiss Kiss 

Produced by JACQUES MORAL! for CAN’T 


PR 0 D U CTI 0 NS (??) and for Patrick, Juvet 
Executive Producer: HENRI BELOLO ggf§Kgg§ 

on Casablanca Record and FilmWorks ^s**** 3 **^ 
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by Edward de Celle 


New York City born, San Francisco based 
"Symbolic Expressionist" artist Sybil 
belies her "tough” punkish image to visi- 
tors to her Haight Street studio/residence 
where she articulately discusses her work, 
personal life and the relationship of one to 
the other. While discussing the influences 
of other artists, disciplines and historic 
schools of art, Sybil reveals an excellent 
sense of the art that has gone before her 
and clearly acknowledges her spiritual 
mentors to include 18th century English 
Visionary artist William Blake and early 
20th century Norwegian artist Edvard 
Munch. At the same time Sybil defines an 
emotional, though not technical, relation- 
ship with contemporary Surrealist artist 
Spanish born Salvador Dali and the later 
German born Max Ernst. She also refers to 
the academic guidance, advice and in- 
spiration received from teachers at the 
various art schools these influences do ex- 
ist in her work, and are at times quite ob- 
vious, it is important to note that Sybil’s 
paintings and drawings are intensely per- 
sonal expressions relfecting her own at- 
titudes in regard to the late 20th century 
American culture in which she exists. Con- 
tained in Sybil’s best work is a quality with 
which even the most humble elements 
(earth, vegetation etc.) assume a sexual- 
ness. Though not really homo-erotic the 
work has proven to posses a strong appeal 
to the gay sensibility in the same way that 
certain other modes of art, entertainment 
and design do. One of the best examples 
of these paintings, "Dreams of Fulfill- 
ment”, is reproduced here. All of Sybil’s 
paintings are rather large sized (5’ x 6’) 
contoured fiberglass resin, layered in rich 
hued oil paints giving the work a strong 
sculptural presence which enhances the 
sensual voluptuousness of the images. 
The drawings and works on paper lack this 
aspect which should not imply that they 
are not successful, which many are, but 
simply point out the importance of the tac- 
tile quality intrinsic to the paintings. Sybil 
has lived and worked in San Francisco for 
the past nine years having maintained 
studies south of Market Street and in the 
Castro district prior to settling into her pre- 
sent Haight Street location which she 
shares with lover-best friend Billy Phillips. 
Handsome and playful, taking pleasure in 
watering plants as well as Sybil with a 
plastic squirt gun molded to resemble a 
gorilla, Phillips provides an example of yet 
another manifestation of Sybil’s art. Dis- 
played on his rear right shoulder is a stun- 
ning dragon tattoo, one of several 
designed by the artist and executed by Ed 
Hardy of San Francisco’s "Realistic Tat- 
too”. Phillips’ shoulder is not the only 
place off a gallery wall where Sybil has left 
her mark. Visitors to the Castro district in 



















the not too distant past will remember her 
enormous “Dragon Woman” mural painted 
on an exterior wall of her 18 th Street 
studio. The mural delighted passersby un- 
til the building’s new owner decided to 
cover the outdoor painting with boards. 
Perhaps some future owner will see fit to 
remove the covering and reveal the mural 
once more. Having established a following 
for her work through exhibitions in various 
private and public galleries, Sybil’s plan 
for the future is to remain in San Francisco 
where her most recent show, “Painted 
Poetry/Drawn Music”, a two artist exhibi- 
tion pairing her work with that of Lou 
Rudolph, was well received by the public. 
At work on what promises to be one of her 
most ambitious paintings as well as work- 
ing on commissions and organizing col- 
laborative projects with other artists, Sybil 
continues to enrich the San Francisco 
cultural scene of which whe has certainly 
become a contributing member. 


Ed de Celle is the president of the San 
Francisco Art Dealers Association and a 
regular contributor to the magazine as 
its Art Critic. 
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Everything You Wanted To Know 
About Poppers — the New Disco Craze 


in disco across the nation the pungent odor of poppers hangs 
heavily in the air. Even the San Francisco Opera house reeked 
like a gym locker at Sylvester’s concert. You can see the little 
brown bottles being passed between dancers, each taking a 
strong whiff and dancing off into another personal reality as the 
music beats on. 

What is this new drug that now sells by the millions of bottles 
annually? Is it safe? Is it addictive? Where can you buy it? Is it 
legal? These and more questions we answer once and for all . . . 

Q. What is poppers? 

A. Poppers is a slang term for a group of drugs very close in 
chemical composition that all have essentially the same effect. 
The chemical names are Amyl Nitrite (available by prescription 
only) and Butyl Nitrite or Isobutyl Nitrite which are available 
over-the-counter, under a variety of trade names such as RUSH, 
BOLT. The number of brands now probably numbers in the 
hundreds. 

Q. What does it do to you? 

A. When inhaled, poppers cause a brief but intense rush. The 
heart races as the blood pressure drops; the face and neck 
flush; a warm feeling spreads across the body. Also, dizziness 
and sometimes fainting occurs. All of this lasts about 90 sec- 
onds. 

Q. Is it legal? 

A. Amyl Nitrite is available only by prescription from a medical 
doctor. The other substances are sold openly. 

Q. Where can I buy it? 

A. Various brands are sold at virtually every adult bookstore in 
the country. Head shops and discos often carry it, and it can be 
purchased by mail order from a great number of magazines. 
Price ranges from $5 to $10 depending upon size, strength and 
brand. 

Q. Which kind should I buy? 

A. Always buy a brand name such as RUSH, the largest 
manufacturer. Unlabeled brands that usually come in little plain 
brown bottles are often not poppers at all but some other chemi- 
cal substance. The 
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“bootleg poppers are the most likely to 
cause harm. If you are not buying a labeled brand be sure you 
know what you are getting. 

Q. Is it addictive? 

A. No. However, a great many people find that they can become 
slightly dependent upon poppers psychologically much in the 
way marijuana can become psychologically addictive. But it 
has no “grip” on the user that even approaches that of 
cigarettes or alcohol. You can take it or leave it. 

Q. How do you use it? 

A. It is sniffed directly from the bottle or out of an inhaler. In- 
halers are also available at most places the drug is sold and is 
the preferred way of using the drug as it avoids spilling it. Spills 
are about the only way you can hurt yourself with poppers as 
direct contact with the skin and especially the eyes should be 
avoided. Washing with warm water is the best therapy. 

Q. Should I use it? 

A. Poppers are a drug that affects the mental state and has 
some impact on the body organs. It’s use is widespread and 
growing rapidly. It is here to stay. If you want to use it, why not? 

But keep moving on the dance floor because if you stand still, 
you might fall down. 
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He’s been called “volatile and 
enthusiastic” and “a kind of genius fireball 
. . . who brings to his work a remarkable 
mix of southern upbringing, architectural 
apprenticeship with Frank Lloyd Wright, 
study in Japan and a high energy quotient 
that adds up to a peculiarly romantic ap- 
proach to design.” 

Take care of the luxuries he’ll tell you, 
and the necessities will take care of them- 
selves. 

He’s Herbert L.V. Hughes, of Herbert 
L.V. Hughes & Associates of San Fran- 
cisco, design consultants to the food-ser- 
vice, loding and recreation industries, a 
small but multi-talented group with ex- 
perience in the fields of architecture, in- 
terior design, landscape architecture, 
lighting design and related disciplines. 

Herbert L.V., as he is known, was born in 
Texas but his formative years were spern 
in Mississippi. His parents moved to 
Jackson and commissioned their friend, 
Frank Lloyd Wright, to design a home for 
them. Wright chose a site with a ravine and 
FOUNTAINHEAD was created — “two-foot 
thick walls, cascades and a copper roof, 
certainly among Mr. Wright’s top ten 
designs and one of the most carefully 
documented from first inception to final 
form.” 

It was in such a creative and imaginative 
environment that Hughes grew up; “he 
was nine years old when the house was 
designed and it was at that time that 
Wright patted him on the shoulder and 
said, “Someday you’ll come and study with 
me.” That was like being tapped for 
knighthood. 

As Wright predicted, or whimmed HLVH 
calls it, he did go to Taliesin at 16 (becom- 
ing the youngest apprentice ever ac- 
cepted) and for six years lived and learned 
at the fountainhead of modern architec- 
ture. He went on to study art, architecture 
and landscape design at the University of 
Japan in Tokyo, in keeping with a sugges- 
tion Wright had made earlier; it was there 
that he “lived in a more Japanese fashion 
than the Japanese themselves,” turned on 
by contemporary oriental architecture, a 
preference he still holds because he ad- 
mires the intermingling of minute and 
massive. It is obvious that he feels great 
affection for his mentor whom he un- 
failingly refers to as “Mr. Wright.” In the 
mind of Herbert L.V. Hughes the stature of 
Frank Lloyd Wright lies somewhere be- 
tween minor deity and major moving force 
in the universe. 

Hughes worked for almost eight years in 
designing and perfecting what is now pro- 
bably the most popular and successful 
restaurant-bar of its kind, T.F.I. FRIDAY’S. 
Hailed as the instigator of the Singles Bar 
Movement in this country, FRIDAY’S has 
become a kind of revered institution, a cir- 
cus for people-watching, an adventure in 
nostalgic opulence. HLVH has fondly de- 
scribed his design for FRIDAY'S as “Hello 
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a roof on it.” One of the most 
: r ginal (and certainly the most imitated) 
aspects of this design is his 3-person, 3- 
level phone booth with stained-glass 
5 res. ceiling and a dome. With 25 units 
: esently open, FRIDAY’S opens next in 
New Orleans, Buffalo and Portland with in- 
emationa! sites in the making. 

But nostalgia is only one strand in 
^ghes' diverse career. He is currently 
:e eloping his SOLARADIANT and 
GLASSHOUSE systems. One example of 


s: HLVH’s signature is clearly on his 
Boston FRIDAY’S at the award winning Ex- 
e:e^ Street Theater; his design is noted 
particularly for the carefully chosen inter- 
'e'ationship of his GLASSHOUSE and inti- 
T) ate kiosk forms as they relate inside, out- 
s ce and at various levels to the monumen- 


tal 1884 structure. Totally in keeping with 
HLVH’s unusual work hours, the Boston 
design was done at night in a blizzard at 
55° below (with the wind chill factor^) . . . 
“you can’t schedule creativity.” 

By nature Hughes is a romantic in the 
tradition of Keats and Shelley and Byron, 
the end result of a childhood shaped in a 
setting he calls “20 yardboys, a Rolls 
Royce with Jaguars painted to match, and 
the whole funny thing.” This is one side of 
the man, after you’ve seen it for yourself, 
an interviewer wrote, that’s inescapable in 
FRIDAY’S. In this room everywhere are the 
physical manifestations of a quiet devotion 
to jewels and birds and leaves, to the 
skilled asymmetry of nature and to the 
lines of poetry written in the fragile in- 
terplay between men and women and the 
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space in which they move and live. 

Other projects have followed with simi- 
lar success. HLVH served as consultant on 
Metro-Media Corporation of America’s 
huge VICTORIA STATION AT UNIVERSAL 
CITY in Los Angeles, which is probably the 
largest train-station replica in the world. 
His warmly unique sense of color and 
lighting is one of the particular keys to the 
success of this project. Another bright 
spot in his portfolio is YESTERDAY’S 
Restaurant and Bar in Westwood, Califor- 
nia, which is the grandaddy of all 
“Nostalgia” Dinner Houses. 

One of his most recent projects is the 
development in Nashville of a prototype 
restaurant for SPATS INTERNATIONAL. At 
SPATS, his signature is once more ap- 
parent; it is a multi-level Glasshouse- 
Bistro with spectacular lighting, which 
Hughes developed and which undoubtedly 
will be duplicated throughout the design- 
world whether contemporary or nostalgic; 
the lighting (on the bands of the 
Glasshouse) is further enhanced by neon- 
bands circling the building. The overall 
design includes a canopied bar, exposed 
brick, deep rosewood interior accented by 
antique brass and copper pieces, the 
whole embellished with plants, antiques 
and stained glass. As one writer put it, 
“The melange is designed to create an en- 
joyable and relaxed atmosphere, with a 
high degree of opulence and everyday 
good cheer — a versatile commedia 
dell’arte . . . with a great liking for the hub- 
bub and companionship of people.” Four 
additional units are scheduled for comple- 
tion this year. 

His landscape background is extensive. 
Hughes has been known to toy with thirty- 
ton boulders on landscape projects to 
achieve the correct proportions for pools 
and cascades, as in the John Cooper Resi- 
dence in Hardy, Arkansas; he is equally at 
home creating formal or Japanese gar- 
dens. 

Hughes’ “fantasy” architecture is both 
brilliant and daring. One such case is 
ATLANTIS, a Lake Ponchartrain, Loui- 
siana Causeway Island-resort with hotel, 
shops marina and entertainment facilities 
. . . its most startling feature being that 
guests arrive through a multi-story Niagara 
waterfall. 

Some of his more popular shopping- 
complex designs include OVERTON 
SQUARE, where he designed five shops 
for JOHN SIMMONS INC. and one for 
ABERCROMBIE & FITCH INC. 

The Japanese magazine, Inshoku-ten 
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Keiei, speaks eloquently of “his unique 
ability to express in architecture today’s 
consciousness of youth”, and he has been 
recognized in such major American news- 
papers as the Los Angeles Times , The 
Atlanta Constitution and the Houston 
Chronicle , as well as several food service 
trade publications in the U.S. and Japan. 

Presently among many projects, HLVH 
is in the process of opening two branch 
offices in Nashville; one is a design office, 
and the other, CREATIVE RESTAURANT 
SERVICES, is a restaurant supply com- 
pnay which handles architectural artifacts 
as well. He is also working on three books: 
one on “Puncturing Space,” another con- 
sisting of memoirs of life with Frank Lloyd 
Wright which will include the development 
of FOUNTAINHEAD, and one based on his 
personal credo . . . “Everything to Excess.” 
Additionally HLVH is making plans to 
transfer FOUNTAINHEAD to state owner- 
ship and open it as a landmark house. 

Presently listed neatly in brown ink in 
his omnipresent sketchbook are notes on 
a big house he’s designing for clients in 
Burlingame, Calif, (“all honey-colors and 
light-filled spaces”), houses planned for 
other clients in Dallas and Houston, a 
sidewalk cafe-charcuterie for a national 
chain, projects in 'Japan, Mexico and 
Central America. Also in the planning 
stage now are revolutionary concepts in 
resorts and fast-food; implementation of 
these concepts requires not only creativity 
but also substantial financial support. 
HLVH has already gathered the operations 
people necessary but he must also devote 
a great deal of his attention to attracting a 
group of investors visionary enough to un- 


derwrite the aggressively imaginative pro- 
jects he has in mind, 

No matter what the project, Hughes pays 
attention to detail. A mistake of six inches 
in the vertical distance between the bar 
level and the dinner level of a room, in his 
opinion, can disrupt the forces at work be- 
tween two given people. There must be in 
relationships, he’ll insist, the stimulation of 
diversity, tempered by order and control, 
but without dominance and rigidity. The 
play between each of these factors is, in 
Hughes’ own life, as intensely symbiotic as 
the relationship between him and the peo- 
ple who move around him. 

“When you talk about design with 
Hughes (and talking with Hughes is a non- 
stop marathon enjoyed equally by both 
protagonists),” an acquaintance com- 
mented, “he’s quick to say that people are 
his energy source. ‘I draw from them the 
creative strength I need and I hope I give 
back something equal in the spaces I 
design.’ ” A numerologist once told Her- 
bert L.V. that there is' duality in everything 
within his life, two choices about every- 
thing. Even in his architecture there is a 
public side a d a private side; within his 
“personal files” one finds bathhouse and 
“home-recreational” concepts, some sun- 
ny-idyllic and others more bizarre than 
Drummer ever fantasized. He is “occa- 
sionally semi-reclusive yet the Gatsby Par- 
ty-giver at heart.” In both his personal and 
professional life he synthesizes diverse ex- 
periences into a new unity. In his own 
words: “ ‘I work on varius planes. On one 
level I like to do strong, masculine things 
«n deserts or in sea caverns and bluffs. It 
takes strong people to live in these places. 
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On another level, I like to playfully inter- 
mingle the traditional and the contempo- 
rary. A lot of people respond to this need. 
I’m super strong in some senses, and weak 
in others. Everyone needs to be both.’ ” 
Herbert L.V. is affectionately known and 
occasionally referred to as the “Bionic 
Dwarf,” a name which emphasizes both 
sides of his personality — the passive as 
well, as the active — and often used as a 
pen name. “In the evening I unwind and 
soak up energy from people and spit it out 
the next day in ideas,” he says, “if I’m in 
love or having an affair, I get this wild 
series of sketches going round and round 
in my head. Sometimes I’ll look at some- 
one who’s captivating me and ask if they’d 
like to be a building.’ ” I Herbert’s way of 
feeling, that is the ultimate in compliments. 

To sum up the man: Hughes very much 
requires a steady flow of people coming 
into his life. “And it’s important that they 
be happy . . . that I contribute to that happi- 
ness. That’s what I loved, you see, about 
Mr. Wright’s Taliesin . . , about my family. 
We all took turns taking care of one 
another. Nobody was ever alone. This is 
something I’ll retain all my life. That’s how 
people and places keep on living and 
growing, you know, by keeping the best of 
the past. I ’ll have come full circle when I’ve 
completed my masterwork.” That is when 
he’s created the lifestyle he envisions for 
himself, as the center of a breathing, 
pulsating kaleidoscope of people. In his 
words: “I’ll gather around me on a Chinese 
junk in some delightful port a wonderful 
collection of men and women — painters 
and poets and musicians and architects — 
all fascinating, all creative, all of us 
together, growing, loving, building and 
embellishing forever — or for however long 
we have. And when it’s over, I’ll hire a 
plane and I’ll have one final message writ- 
ten on the sky: Thank you World.’ ” 

r With personal thanks and credit to: 

Sandra Pratt Martin (The Hughes in Friday’s), V 

Image Magazine, Dallas ’74 Holiday Edition. I 

Helen C. Smith, Atlanta Constitution, 1/24/74. I 
Charles T. Powers, L.A. Times, 2/7/75. I 

Clara Hieronymus of the Nashville I 

Tennessean, 7/20/78. I 

Inshoku-ten Keiei, Tokyo, Japan, Winter ’78. I 

Photo Credits: I 

Heather Roche I 

Wm. Lefevor I 

■ Barry Levine I 

Robert Perron I 

Scott Collins J 

L HLVH J 
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Lou Rudolph is the magazine s new 
^tetcti artist. Lou specializes in spon- 
taneous drawings done at live perfor- 
mances, and can usually he found up 
front near the stage with sketch pad in 
3nd. Featured in this month’s magazine 
are some of San Francisco’s hottest 
disco stars and new wave rock and roll 


Performing is 
player. 
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Pearl Harbor and the Explosions is con- 
sidered San Francisco’s hottest new 
wavs rock and roll band. Featured is 
Pearl E. Gates, the group’s lead singer 
from Germany. The group plays exten- 
sively in the BAy Area and will mon 
eave for a European tour. 

Peter Belt, also from Pearl Harbor and 
the Explosions, is featured here per- 
forming at Day on the Green held in San 
Francisco, a pro marijuana benefit. 




^ st rated by Lou Rudolph 
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Dennis, guitar player from Fever, is 
shown here recording for the group’s 
new album “Fever”, under the supervi- 
sion of th# Disco Dawn Fatrol. 
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Featured is the group Screamers at 
their Los Angeles premier#. The group 
recently performed with Tuxedo Moon 
and The Units during a punk rock con- 
cert.# 


illustrated by Lou Rudolph 


A Hie, a native Australian, is currently 
enjoying success as the lead singer and 
guitar player for Ruby Zebra, a San 
Francisco new wave band. 
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FROM 8:00 P.M. NIGHTLY 


TUESDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 


726 SUTTER, S.F. TEL: 673 1717 


West Hollywood 

SERVICES 

Open 7 DAYS a WEEK • 8a.m. to Midnight 

— =* ( 213 ) 656-0257 


-ow Cost Mail & Message Service 

MA II from S3 a month • PHONES from $10 a month 

•WE ARE* 

- Business Card & Rubber Stamp 

SPECIALISTS! 

• SEE US FIRST FOR ALL TOUR PRINTING NEEDS! • 

• Coming soon: COMPLETE TYPESETTING FACILITIES.* 
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Americans love a parade, especially to 
commemorate military victories. Gay 
Freedom Day Parades are not exception. 
Like celebrating the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on the 4th of July, few people 
know much about the details of Valley 
Forge or the blockade of the Chesapeake 
Harbor. Every one knows that the 4th fo 
July means something important and they 
celebrate the events that began in 1776. 

Every gay man and lesbian knows that 
there were many who stood fast against 
the brutality of police harassment that cer- 
tain night in Greenwich Village. It all 
seems so remote in details to the younger 
generation, but the important thing re- 
mains. The gay men and lesbians won an 
important victory: they resisted violence 
with violence. They became the heros of a 
new movement and changed the course of 
events in gay history. 

Gay political power began to be felt at the 
highest levels of government. Even Presi- 
dents Ford andi Carter had to make 
references to gay people. Cautious and 
restrained expressions of understanding 
lead to bolder and more supportive acts. 

For the first time gay representatives 
were invited to discuss the concerns of 
homosexuals with appointees of the White 
House. States began to reform their 
sodomy laws, and people in high places in 
sports, theater and government stepped 
out of the closets all over the country. 

Dave Kopay wrote a book as a gay foot- 
ball player; biographies of movie idols 
competed to reveal all about gay and les- 
bian stars. Being bi-sexual became the big 
in thing. Disco stars played that theme to 
the hilt. 

The price then had to be paid: There are 
the Anita Bryants, bible thumping back- 
lash. The open bigotry of California State 
Senator John Vern Briggs, and the 
homophobia laid on the Coors beer door 
step. 

There were set backs too. Arkansas’ 
“good ole boys’’ criminalized homosexual 
conduct again in that state in January 1976 
in a fog of ignorance and a hail of bad 
jokes. The actions of the state legislature 
were so irresponsible the local state press 
did not even know what occurred and very 
little press coverage followed the enact- 
ment. 

However, the situation as it developed in 
Arkansas did motivate responsible gay 
leadership in the United States under the 
leadership of the National Committee for 
Sexual Civil Liberties to flex muscle. 

The Co-Chairmen of the National Com- 
mittee, Dr. Arthur Warner, of Princeton, 
and the attorney Thomas F. Coleman in 
Los Angeles got Tony Silverste, who 
worked for the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
to broach the subject with the Governor. 
The Governor of Penn, then contacted the 
Gov. of Arkansa. To augment that effort, 
the Governor of California, Jerry Brown, 
was prevailed upon to contact the Gov. of 
Arkansas. 

Although the Gov. of Arkansas ignored 
the other two governors and permitted the 
recriminalization of homosexual sexual 
activity, nevertheless, a point was made. 
Gay citizens did have clout. 

Christian crazies and just plain bigots 
did make in-roads with legislatures and 
there was evidence of some back-lash, 
isolated cities reversed themselves on gay 
rights. However, progress continued to be 
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photo by Jim Moss 


Photo: Mary Cap^llo 


Left: Dave Kopay, former 49ers profes- 
sional football player, showers the au- 
dience with confetti from the Body 
Center Float, right, Robert Dunn of 
Drummer Magazine again headed up the 
security force of 300 parade monitors. 
Far Right: Dykes on Bikes cleared the 
way. 

Top Right: Gay- police relations hit a 
new high in San Francisco to the delight 
of the crowd. 


made despite certain set backs. 

Then the federal courts began to reject 
the military’s high-handed approach to the 
homosexual issue. The attorney John 
VAisey, operating largely in the 9th Circuit 
Court of Appeal, won some startling victo- 
ries. The military regulations under which 
lesbians and gay men were being forced 
out of the service were declared un- 
constitutional, violative of the 5th Amend- 
ment of the Constitution and a denial of 
due process. 

These rulings affected the cases of both 
Ensign Berg and Sgt. Leonard Matlovitch, 
enabling them to have their cases recon- 
sidered. 

Like the ripple effect of a pebble thrown 
into a pond, the gay world reacted. In 
Spain last year a rather large group of gay 
people marched for the first time in history. 
It happened in Barcelona, and although 
the police reportedly responded by firing 
rubber bullets at the crowd, the gay move- 
ment gained strength enough to request 
recognition this year. They were denied, 
but it is a beginning. 

In Mexico City a group of students and 
teachers at the University of Mexico are at- 
tempting to publish a gay newspaper for 
the first time. They have organized them- 
selves under the name Frente Homosex- 
ual de Acqion Revolutionario. 

Gay Pride had become a theme, Gay 
Pride Week became an international event 
of importance. 


The celebration in San Francisco has 
taken on huge dimensions, attracting 
hundreds of thousands of people to attend 
each June 

The Gay Pride Week Parade held in San 
Francisco in 1978 was able to obtain Hotel 
Tax Funds to attract tourists. The Pride 
Foundation applied for and received a 
grant of $10,000 for the parade and it was a 
great success. 

Pride having paved the way enabled tax 
money to be made available for the parade 
in 1979. Not without political interference, 
however. Nevertheless, $6,700 was alloted 
to attract tourists. 

The bold ness with which San Francisco 
expended tax money to attract tourists did 
not deter the federal government from in- 
terfering and creating a bit of irony. On the 
13th of June 1979, a few days before the 
1979 Gay Pride Week Parade the U.S. Im- 
migration Service took an Englishman 
Carl Hill, age 32, into custody as he arrived 
at the S.F. Airport to attend the festivities 
of Gay Freedom Week. In fact both he and 
his lover were detained, but only Hill was 
cited. 

After a few days of nonsense, and a 
court order obtained by Hill’s attorney, the 
matter was resolved enough to permit Hill 
to enjoy the events which brought him 
here as a tourist and as a news editor for 
the London Gay News. The incident tends 
to point up the fact that there is a long way 
to go.* 
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pnoto by Jim Moss 
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Left: Camille O’Grady and Ruby Zebra 
performed their new wave music from 
the Fey Way Studios float. Below: the 
Harvey Milk Demo Club struts its stuff, 
and below them, a large number of Beil 
Telephone workers turned out promot- 
ing “Put a Princes in Every Bedroom.” 



Photo by Jim Moss 
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photo by Jim Moss 
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photo by Jim Moss 


Left: Hamburger Mary’s float shimmied 
down Market Street to win the “Humor 
Award.” Right, for Air Force Sgt. 
Leonard Matlovich, running for public 
office. Below, Bo with his boa — and not 
feathers either. • 


photo by Jim Moss 
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HE NEEDS $30,000 TO ELIMINATE DEBTS HE HAS 
ACCUMULATED GETTING ELECTED, HE BELIEVES 
THAT GAY PEOPLE ARE VALUABLE TO SAN 
FRANCISCO, THEREFORE THEY MUST HAVE A 
VOICE IN RUNNING THE CITY: HARVEY, 
HOWEVER, IS NOT AVAILABLE TO PAY OFF 
THESE DEBTS, DEBTS INCURRED ON BEHALF OF 
PEOPLE WHO ALSO SHARE THIS BELIEF. 
ALTHOUGH HE IS NOT AVAILABLE, WE ARE. BY 
CONTRIBUTING TO THE FRIENDS OF SUPER- 
VISOR HARVEY MILK* YOUR CONTRIBUTIONS 
WILL GO DIRECTLY TOWARD PAYING OFF THESE 
DEBTS. ANY SURPLUS MONIES WILL GO 
TOWARDS PROGRAMS HARVEY BELIEVES IN. 
PLEASE SUPPORT HARVEY . . HE'S FALLEN SHORT 
OF TIME. 

Pieas* make check* payable tc The Frlendi sf Supervisor Harvey Milk and send to The Unried California Bank. 
Artesian 8 Tabaracci. Bo* 7SS& Sir, Franc n,to. CA R4i 20 where a >peoa- account ha* been set up estc uiive y 
for th s pjrpdie 

All expenses incurred by Th* Friend* of Supaivnar Harvey Milk have been donated by people whc want to help those who 
helped Harvey 

'Nqi ta be confused wlh t -e Harvfy M k Askance Fums wn;te Purppir tc get Harvej. e'ected O^ Th r Ha^ej, M.ik Unned 
Whose ?M f p05e i to Support projects Harvfy tnviJi-Dntd 



HAMBURGER 

M ARYLS 

ORGANIC GRILL & BAR 

Open Daily 

1 1 :30 AM thru 2 AM 

1582 Folsom Street 

SAN FRANCISCO 



7864 SANTA MONICA BOULEVARD 

WEST HOLLYWOOD 



Adult Bookstore & Private 
Membership Club 


BULLETIN BOARD 
BACK ROOM 


and on the 
r 2nd floor 

CONCESSION STAND 
LOCKER ROOM 
VIDEO LOUNGE 
BUNK ROOM 
LOUNGE ROOM 
WORK-OUT ROOM 


4052 18th Street 
San Francisco 


(Just off 


Castro Street) 












experiencing the real thing - the original man's lubricant 

Dump those smelly, messy “kid's stuff" imitations and join the 
luxuries of LUBE. It is odorless and tasteless and (unlike oth 
never staining clothing or linen. Since LUBE is made from'the 

it is edible. Man to man. .. it's the best damn lubricant around ! 


r products) washes off with water 
nest vegetable oil, it is so pure 


LUBE is available nationwide at your favorite bath, bar or store. 

Dr, send check or money order ($4.50 for NATURAL LUBE or $5.50 for HOT LUBE) 

to: TBM ENTERPRISES, INC, P.O. Box 46909, West Hollywood, Calif. 90046. 


THE MAN’S LUBRICANT 















hair studio facials 


skin&hair c 


for m 


omen 


626-7700 
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ALICIA BRIDGES / DEE DEE BRIDGEWATER / PATTI E BROOKS / JEANCARN 
NORMAN CONNORS / RANDY CRAWFORD / GLORIA GAYNOR / HODGES, JAMES 
& SMITH / LINDA HOPKINS / ETTA JAMES / GRACE JONES /JUMP ST. /MORGANA 
KING / HUGH MASEKELA / JANE OLIVOR / ESTHER PHILLIPS/CHARLES PIERCE 
RICK AND RUBY/RITCHIE FAMILY/VICKi SUE ROBINSON/MONGO SANTAMARI A 
MARLENASHAW / SILVER CONVENTION / SYLVESTER / TUXEDO JUNCTION 

-JUST TO MENTION SOME OF OUR 



THE CITY DISCO AND SHOWROOM MONTGOMERY AT BROADWAY 
ADVANCE TICKETS AT GRAMOPHONE RECORDS AND BASS OUTLETS 
RESERVATIONS: 391-7920 FREE DISCO ADMISSION WITH ALL SHOWS 
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Lodgings in the Rustic Tradition 


P.O. Box 387, Little River. CA 95456 
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( 707 ) 937-5339 
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The Stud, for 1 3 years San Francisco’s 
leading dance bar, features advanced music programming, 
including disco, new wave and good old rock and roll. 
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1 535 Folsom Street, San Francisco 
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